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ON  PORTUGUESE  AFRICA 

1.  Education 


In  the  vast  middle  belt  of  Africa,  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean 
and  including  Ethiopia  in  the  north  and  Portuguese  Angola,  Mozam¬ 
bique  and  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  in  the  south, 
there  is,  as  throughout  all  Africa,  an  exploding  realization  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  education.  In  this  section  of  Africa  there  are  practically 
as  many  forms  and  systems  of  education  as  there  are  countries.  But, 
unlike  the  map  of  Africa  itself,  which  has  been  changing  rapidly 
with  the  dawning  of  each  new  year,  there  have  not  been  many  drastic 
changes  in  the  educational  systems  of  the  various  countries.  These 
various  systems  are  still  tied  closely  to  the  old  systems  that  existed 
in  the  time  when  the  present  countries  were  colonies,  protectorates, 
or  trust  territories  of  various  European  countries. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  newly  independent  countries 
are  now  making  concerted  efforts  to  expand,  improve,  and  “nation¬ 
alize”  their  educational  systems,  such  systems  in  Africa  still  fall 
mainly  into  four  categories  and  four  broad  frameworks — those  set 
up  by  the  French,  the  British,  the  Belgians,  and  the  Portuguese. 

There  is  a  very  logical  and  obvious  reason  for  this.  The  natural 
tendency  of  the  colonizing  powers  was  to  frame  the  curricula  of  the 
schools  in  Africa  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  model  adopted  by  the 
metropolitan  institutions  in  the  mother  countries.  Also,  as  in  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  popular  education  in  their  African  colo¬ 
nies  was  first  conceived  as  a  function  of  the  Christian  churches.  The 
earliest  European  schools  in  Africa  were  instituted  by  the  Portuguese 
missionaries  in  the  16th  century  and,  thereafter,  the  occupation  of 
any  part  of  the  African  coastline  implied  the  establishment  of  a 
mission  school.  At  these  schools,  some  religious  instruction  was  given 
and  eventually  given  in  the  language  of  the  colonizing  power.  Thus, 
by  the  time  colonial  powers  began  to  assume  a  responsibility  in  edu¬ 
cation,  the  schools  that  existed  were  primarily  mission  schools.  Gov¬ 
ernments  soon  found  it  less  expensive  to  encourage  mission  schools 
than  to  undertake  the  cost  of  building  an  educational  .system. 

In  the  early  20th  century  (although  there  are  a  number  of  cases 
of  earlier  official  concern  with  schools)  active  government  interest  in 
education  in  the  various  territories  began  to  be  aroused.  Most  of  the 
schools  remained  under  mission  management,  but  government  agen¬ 
cies  were  created  to  develop  and  maintain  educational  standards  and 
governments  gradually  assumed  clear  responsibility  for  education. 
They  contributed  increasingly  to  the  financial  support  of  schools 
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managed  by  missionary  or  voluntary  agencies,  and  established  some 
schools  managed  and  financed  entirely  by  the  governments 
themselves. 

The  pattern  of  missionary  concern  for  education  has  been  of  en¬ 
during  importance,  and  the  missions  have  remained  a  major  focus  of 
educational  activity  throughout  this  region  of  Africa. 

Each  colonizing  power  had  its  own  ideas  and  theories  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  African  education.  Although  there  was  considerable  lack  of 
uniformity  and  clarity  in  defining  policy  in  the  British  colonial  areas, 
this  was  not  true  of  the  other  areas  under  metropolitan  influence. 
The  policy  was  quite  clearly  expressed  in  the  French,  Belgian,  and 
Portuguese  territories,  different  as  the  policies  have  been.  In  the 
latter  three  areas,  the  school  systems  were  designed  on  a  consistent 
plan  to  give  effect  to  the  prevailing  policy. 

These  four  different  policies  with  their  irqplementing  systems  de¬ 
serve  a  closer  look. 


THE  BRITISH  OBJECTIVE 

Part  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  British  areas  was  due  to  the 
predominance  acquired  at  an  early  period  hy  missionary  activity  in 
education.  However,  it  was  also  in  part  due  to  the  projection  into  the 
colonial  field  of  the  traditional  British  disinclination  to  subject  edu¬ 
cation  or  any  other  intellectual  movement  to  state  control. 

In  the  British  territories  the  ultimate  goal  has  seemed  to  be  eight 
years  of  primary  schooling  for  all  African  children  and  secondary 
education  for  a  minority  completing  this  course.  A  similar  approach 
toward  this  goal  has  been  taken  in  most  of  the  countries  under 
British  influence.  With  the  widest  possible  spread  of  literacy  as  the 
objective,  emphasis  was  placed  in  the  early  postwar  year  on  the 
rapid  extension  of  a  system  of  schools  providing  a  basic  four  or 
five-year  course  then  regarded  as  the  minimum,  but  adequate  for 
the  purpose.  The  full  primary  program,  eight  years  in  length,  was 
divided  into  two  clearly  defined  cycles,  the  basic  program  and  an 
upper  primary  stage  for  a  minority  of  those  completing  the  first 
cycle.  In  recent  years  some  of  the  territories  have  concentrated  on 
extending  upper  primary  facilities,  so  that  more  children  can  com¬ 
plete  the  full  primary  course.  But  the  structure  of  the  systems  still 
clearly  reflects  the  earlier  approach. 

In  all  of  the  British  territories  the  secondary  schools  provided  a 
course,  generally  four  years  in  length,  leading  to  the  Cambridge 
Overseas  School  Certificate,  which  is  required  for  entry  to  more  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  and  for  many  junior  positions  in  the  civil  service. 
A  few  schools  offer  the  further  2-year  program — often  referred  to  as 
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the  Sixth  Form — which  leads  to  the  Higher  School  Certificate,  the 
standard  required  for  entry  to  degree  programs  in  the  university 
colleges  and  in  universities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  FRENCH  OBJECTIVE 

The  political  philosophy  underlying  the  French  policy  was  a 
deliberate  trend  toward  the  creation  of  a  civilization  essentially 
non-African  in  character.  Thus,  for  the  French,  education  had  a 
double  purpose.  It  was  in  the  first  place  viewed  as  the  means  of 
providing  an  African  elite  inspired  by  French  ideals  of  civilization 
to  which  they  could  look  for  assistance,  both  in  the  fields  of  admin¬ 
istration  and  economic  development.  While  much  has  been  written 
about  the  differences  between  the  British  and  French  educational 
systems  in  Africa,  they  both  agreed  on  the  immediate  practical 
objectives  of  creating  a  group  of  Africans  to  work  “for”  them. 
This  is  so  because  they  faced  many  similar  problems  of  colonial 
administration. 

But  the  British  and  the  French  differed  in  their  ultimate  goals. 
The  French  foresaw  the  creation  of  an  elite  of  black  Frenchmen — 
Africans  who  were  completely  assimilated  to  French  culture.  The 
British,  on  the  other  hand,  never  quite  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
colonies  might  some  day  rule  themselves,  and  there  was  less  in¬ 
sistence  as  a  matter  of  official  policy  that  the  educated  should 
assimilate  completely  to  English  culture. 

Because  of  this  difference,  unlike  the  British  practice,  local  lan¬ 
guages  were  not  used  in  the  schools  under  the  French.  The  French 
language  was  adopted  as  the  medium  of  instruction  at  the  earliest 
age  and  the  organization  of  the  educational  system  was  modeled  on 
that  of  metropolitan  France. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  attained  in  creating  an 
elite  through  the  French  system  of  education  in  its  colonies,  however. 
The  best  products  of  the  village  schools  passed  by  a  process  of 
selection,  stage  by  stage,  up  to  the  more  advanced  institutions  of 
cultural  or  technical  instruction.  And  the  final  result  was  an  elite 
class,  separate  from  the  masses,  which  was  competent  within  its 
own  field  of  activity  and  proud  of  its  association  with  the  French 
ways  of  life.  But  a  system  of  education  of  this  restricted  scope 
became  increasingly  out  of  place  once  citizenship  was  extended 
to  all  inhabitants  of  overseas  France.  However,  while  the  French 
educational  system  was  narrowly  based,  it  cannot  be  dismissed 
merely  with  the  foregoing  criticism.  Those  who  went  through  these 
schools  received  a  remarkably  good  education,  and  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  high  proportion  of  West  African  leadership 
today  is  a  product  of  these  schools. 
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THE  BELGIAJN  OBJECTIVE 


The  two  distinctive  features  of  the  Belgian  system  have  been  its 
emphasis  on  vocational  training  and  its  close  association  with  re¬ 
ligious  teaching.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  primarily 
responsible  for  education  and  has  had  a  dominant  influence  in  the 
majority  of  the  schools.  Wherever  possible,  as  in  the  British  system, 
the  vernacular  has  been  used  in  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction. 
Manual  training  has  been  given  a  prominent  place,  and  almost  all 
post-primary  education  has  been  vocational. 

There  was  no  initial  attempt  by  Belgium  to  identify  and  train  an 
elite,  although  in  recent  years  some  technical  education  has  been 
directed  expressly  at  replacing  Belgians  with  Africans,  particularly 
as  medical  assistants. 

The  goal  of  the  Belgians,  until  a  short  while  before  Congolese 
independence,  seemed  to  be  to  provide  practical  elementary  education 
for  a  broad  segment  of  the  population  and  to  turn  out  the  agricul¬ 
turists,  craftsmen,  and  other  lower  and  middle  level  technicians 
appropriate  to  the  Congo’s  expanding  economy.  It  was  not  until 
after  1948  that  a  Congolese  could  obtain  a  full  literary  secondary 
education  leading  to  university  entrance.  In  this  system,  with  its 
heavy  emphasis  upon  vocational  and  technical  training,  more  Con¬ 
golese  probably  learned  technical  skills  than  anywhere  else  in  this 
section  of  Africa,  but  Congo  attained  its  independence  with  only 
16  university  graduates. 

The  Belgians  relied  very  heavily  on  religious  bodies  in  providing 
education  for  both  Europeans  and  Africans.  In  fact,  until  after 
World  War  II,  the  government  entrusted  education  entirely  to 
private  organizations,  largely  Christian  missions,  and  particularly 
encouraged  Roman  Catholic  activity  in  the  field.  Educational  sub¬ 
sidies  were  available  only  to  “national”  missions  —  those  head¬ 
quartered  in  Belgium  and  predominantly  Belgian  in  composition.  It 
was  not  until  after  World  War  II  that  state  secular  schools,  not  only 
financed  by  the  government  but  staffed  by  government  officials,  were 
established.  At  the  same  time,  new  conditions  of  government  aid — 
that  all  teaching  staffs  know  French  and  complete  a  teacher-training 
program  in  Belgium — went  into  effect,  with  the  result  that  some 
non-Belgian  and  Protestant  missions  have  been  able  to  qualify. 
Even  so,  only  3.8  percent  of  all  pupils  in  the  Congo  were  in  state 
secular  schools  at  the  time  of  independence.  About  three-fourths 
of  all  pupils  were  going  to  schools  managed  by  Roman  Catholic 
organizations.  There  were  also  many  unaided  mission  schools  which 
were  not  subject  to  government  inspection. 
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THE  PORTUGUESE  OBJECTIVE 


The  Portuguese  educational  policy  has  little  in  common  with  the 
British  or  the  Belgian,  for  its  aim  has  seemed  to  be  at  preparing  the 
African  to  qualify  for  the  status  of  a  European.  The  Portuguese 
have  appeared  to  share  the  feelings  of  those  who  hold  that  to  allow 
an  African  to  study  an  African  language  rather  than  a  European 
language  is  to  trap  him  in  a  retarded  civilization.  The  Portuguese 
practice  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  indigenous  language  in  education 
has  been  akin  to  that  of  the  French,  although  the  French  probably 
held  a  more  liberal  attitude  towards  other  indigenous  institutions. 

The  history  of  education  in  the  Portuguese  territories  both  of 
East  and  West  Africa  has  two  outstanding  characteristics — the  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  school  as  an  agency  for  the  spread  of  the  Portuguese 
language  and  culture,  and  the  steady  discouragement  of  other  than 
national  organizations.  This  has  been  specially  noticeable  in  the 
contribution  which  the  missions  have  been  allowed  to  make  to  the 
expansion  of  education.  In  both  Angola  and  Mozambique  the 
Catholic  missions  are  of  very  old  standing;  a  cathedral  was  built  at 
Sao  Salvador  in  Angola  about  1534,  and  the  first  Jesuit  mission 
arrived  in  East  Africa  in  1560.  In  Mozambique,  non-Portuguese 
Protestant  missions  established  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  and  started  a  number  of  schools,  and  in  1878  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  founded  a  mission  station  at  Sao  Salvador 
in  Angola.  However,  in  Angola  the  number  of  mission  schools  has 
been  more  limited  than  in  Mozambique,  and  they  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  provided  by  the  Catholic  missions. 

Under  the  law  of  separation  of  church  and  state,  subsidies  were 
withdrawn  from  all  missions  in  1911,  but  resumed  again  in  1919. 
In  the  regime  which  began  in  1926,  missions  were  given  a  special 
role  in  improving  the  lot  of  the  African.  They  still  fulfill  that  role 
today. 

Portuguese  policies  in  Africa  have  been  different  from  those  of 
other  colonizing  powers.  The  Portuguese  have  felt  that  they  have 
established  bonds  of  sympathy  with  the  African  peoples.  In  a  sense, 
the  Portuguese  have  believed  that  their  task  in  Africa  is  and  has 
been  spiritual  conquest  over  the  forces  of  ignorance. 

One  of  Portugal’s  proudest  boasts  in  her  African  provinces  has 
been  that  there  is  no  color  bar  there  and  that  a  genuinely  multi-racial 
society  is  emerging  with  equal  rights  for  all.  Indeed,  the  Portuguese, 
of  probably  all  the  European  colonizers,  have  been  the  least  sensitive 
to  color.  There  have  been,  and  are,  many  mixed  marriages.  There 
is  no  legal  segregation.  Color  makes  no  difference  in  jobs,  housing, 
etc.,  and  an  African  is  free  to  rise  according  to  his  ability.  This  has 
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been  accomplished  to  a  large  degree  as  a  result,  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  native  population  under  Portugal’s  unique  “assimilado”  system. 
Under  this  system,  native  tribesmen  were  encouraged  —  largely 
through  education  —  to  assume  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  However,  they  were  also  protected  in  tribal  traditions 
if  they  preferred  that  way  of  life. 

The  Portuguese  opposed  formation  of  native  reservations,  often 
a  technique  which  had  led  to  many  abuses  of  primitive  peoples  by 
European  powers.  But,  concurrently,  the  Portuguese  recognized  that 
primitive  African  natives,  illiterate  and  accustomed  to  tribal  society, 
could  not  be  thrust  immediately  into  the  complexities  of  European 
social,  economic,  and  political  life.  To  solve  this  paradox,  they 
established  the  necessarily  slow-moving  but  thorough  “assimilation” 
system  which  would  allow  the  more  ambitious  natives  to  become 
citizens  of  Portugal.  For  many  years,  assimilation  or  the  attainment 
of  full  Portuguese  citizenship  was  reached  if  the  following  qualifica¬ 
tions  were  met:  (1)  eighteen  years  of  age;  (2)  ability  to  speak  the 
Portuguese  language  correctly;  (3)  knowledge  of  a  profession  or 
trade  which  would  provide  support  for  the  assimilado  and  his  family; 
(4)  demonstration  of  good  conduct  and  acquisition  of  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  personal  habits  presupposed  for  the  integral  application 
of  Portuguese  public  and  private  law;  and  (5)  fulfillment  of  military 
obligations. 

This  system  was  quite  sound  in  theory  but  its  application  was  often 
sketchy  and  incomplete  in  practice.  Aware  of  its  limitations  and 
wishing  to  keep  abreast  of  present-day  trends  in  Africa,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Government  abolished  the  “assimilado”  system  in  August  1961 
and  granted  full  civil  and  political  rights  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
overseas  provinces,  regardless  of  race  and  color.  At  the  same  time 
the  whole  administration  of  local  community  affairs  was  reorganized 
and  more  control  was  given  to  locally-employed  officials. 

Prior  to  these  reforms  however,  there  were  African  mayors  and 
members  of  city  councils  in  many  Angolan  towns,  and  there  were 
Africans  prominent  in  other  administrative  and  commercial  posts. 

According  to  statistics,  there  were  70,000  “assimilados”  in  Angola 
when  the  August  1961  law  was  passed  extending  citizenship  to  all 
natives.  This  statistic,  however,  only  reflected  the  number  of  people 
who  had  passed  from  the  native  to  the  citizenship  state,  and  did 
not  include  the  children  of  “assimilados”  who  were  automatically 
citizens  of  Portugal  from  birth.  This  recorded  figure  of  70,000  would 
be  increased  many  fold  if  all  such  children  of  “assimilados”  were 
included. 

Because  of  this  traditional  lack  of  discrimination  in  Angolan 
schools — which  dates  back  to  the  late  16th  century,  there  is  no 
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way  of  determining  the  number  of  white  or  Negro  children  attending 
school.  No  such  figures  are  maintained. 

With  the  Missionary  Accord  of  1940  (which  develops  the  principles 
contained  in  the  Concordat  of  May  7,  1940,  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  Portuguese  government)  and  the  Missionary  Statute  of  1941, 
the  Portuguese  government  began  to  think  concretely  of  education 
for  the  African  child.  Among  the  activities  specified  by  the  Missionary 
Statute  of  1941  as  pertaining  to  the  Church’s  work  were  “the  found¬ 
ing  and  directing  of  schools  for  European  and  African  students, 
elementary,  secondary,  and  professional  schools.” 

There  is  a  uniform  organization  of  education  in  the  Portuguese 
provinces  of  Africa.  The  schools  are  divided  into  three  grades, 
elementary,  primary,  and  secondary.  The  elementary  course  is  limited 
to  the  study  of  the  Portuguese  language,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  Christian  morals.  The  use  of  the  vernacular  is  forbidden,  except 
for  oral  explanations  and  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  where 
vernacular  passages  must  be  accompanied  by  parallel  texts  in 
Portuguese. 

Ever  since  the  colonization  of  Africa  began  and  the  colonial  powers 
were  first  faced  with  the  problem  of  education  for  African  children, 
the  problem  of  the  language  to  be  used  in  the  schools  has  caused 
controversy.  As  previously  stated,  both  the  British  and  Belgians 
permitted  use  of  the  vernaculars  in  the  schools  to  varying  degrees. 
The  French  and  Portuguese  did  not,  each  adopting  the  native  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  metropolitan  country  as  the  medium  of  instruction. 
However,  the  Portuguese  have  been  more  strict  in  adhering  to  this 
than  have  the  French. 

Though  there  are  some  differences  between  the  education  given 
to  Africans  and  non-Africans  at  the  elementary  stage,  the  primary 
and  secondary  courses  are  identical  for  both  Africans  and  non- 
Africans,  and  closely  modeled  on  the  system  in  Portugal  itself. 

But,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two  school  systems 
in  Angola  and  Mozambique — the  state  system,  which  is  a  duplica¬ 
tion  of  metropolitan  Portugal’s  school  system,  and  the  ensino  de 
adaptagao,  administered  for  the  African  children  through  the  mission 
schools.  The  ensino  de  adaptagao  is  a  three-year  program.  The  first 
year  is  called  the  “initiation  class”  and  during  that  time  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  Portuguese  reading  and  speaking  are  taught.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  these  “adaptation  schools”  are  not  and 
never  have  been  specifically  for  natives,  although  they  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  enrollment  in  these  schools.  These  are  schools,  employing 
special  teaching  methods,  for  those  who  do  not  possess  social  habits 
and  Portuguese  language  fluency  sufficient  for  them  to  gain  maxi- 
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mum  benefit  from  the  regular  primary  school  course  in  competition 
with  the  other  students,  both  white  and  black,  who  are  socially  and 
linguistically  more  advanced.  “Adaptation”  is  best  carried  out  where 
the  adaptation  course  and  the  primary  course  can  be  carried  out  in 
the  same  school  building.  (In  Angola  alone  in  1958  there  were 
387,000  pupils  in  these  pre-primary  Catholic  schools  and  160,000 
pupils  in  similar  pre-primary  Protestant  schools.) 

The  second  cycle  ( the  next  two  years )  of  these  schools  corresponds 
closely  to  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  state  system.  The  basic 
concerns  are  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  a  bit  of  history. 
Instruction  is  largely  by  catechistic  methods. 

The  primary  course  in  the  Portuguese  provinces  is  a  four-year 
program,  the  first  two  years  dealing  with  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  the  last  two  years  including  such  subjects  as  history 
and  geography.  Only  in  the  fourth  year  do  reading  texts  vary  from 
the  primary  school  material  used  in  Portugal.  All  examinations  are 
state-administered  through  an  academic  jury.  This  primary  course 
leads  either  to  a  technical  school  or  a  lycee  (a  general  seven-year 
secondary  school). 

The  full  course  in  the  lycee  is  divided  into  three  cycles  of  two, 
three,  and  two  years  respectively,  with  the  student  being  examined 
at  the  end  of  each  cycle.  The  course  offerings  are  fairly  rich  and 
varied;  all  teachers  in  the  public  high  schools  (secondary)  are 
university  graduates,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  question  that  the 
colonial  secondary  schools  are  academically  as  good  as,  and  perhaps 
better  than,  secondary  schools  in  Portugal.  For  children  residing 
within  three  kilometres  of  a  school,  education  is  not  only  compulsory 
but  also  free  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  12. 

There  are  no  universities  in  Portuguese  Africa,  although  there  are 
plans  for  one  in  Angola  and  one  in  Mozambique.  The  one  in  Angola 
is  scheduled  to  be  founded  this  year.  Africans  do  go  to  universities 
in  Portugal  and  in  other  countries,  and  it  has  been  recently  esti¬ 
mated  that  10  percent  of  the  15,000  or  so  students  attending  uni¬ 
versities  in  Portugal  are  from  the  overseas  provinces.  The  African 
doctors  in  Angola  and  Mozambique  are  graduates  of  Portuguese 
schools;  others  have  entered  the  administrative  services;  some  have 
chosen  to  remain  in  Portugal  after  finishing  their  university  careers. 
Although  by  Western  standards,  the  number  of  African  university 
graduates  is  small  in  Angola  and  Mozambique,  they  could  definitely 
form  a  much  larger  educated  elite  than  the  16  college  graduates  the 
Belgian  Congo  possessed  in  June  of  1960. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  colonial  government  has  taken 
important  steps  toward  broadening  the  basis  of  popular  education 
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for  the  Africans.  Also,  the  Portuguese  authorities  have  stated  that 
the  illiteracy  rate  among  the  African  population  is  decreasing  at  the 
rate  of  two  percent  a  year.  A  recent  survey  made  in  a  number  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  concerns  in  Angola  has  shown  that 
34.4  percent  of  the  native  laborers  are  literate. 

In  Angola,  general  secondary  education  was  relatively  under¬ 
developed  up  to  1947.  Since  that  time,  enrollment  has  increased  at 
a  rapid  rate  (between  five  and  10  percent  each  year).  Also,  voca¬ 
tional  education,  after  fluctuating  in  enrollment  between  1932  and 
1952,  has  been  steadily  growing  since  1953.  Average  total  enrollment 
has  shown  rapid  increase  since  the  period  1945-1949. 

In  Mozambique,  pupil  enrollment  increased  nearly  ninefold  be¬ 
tween  1930  and  1957  in  the  public  secondary  schools.  Also,  the 
proportion  of  girls  increased  from  26  percent  in  1930  to  43  percent 
in  1956.  The  development  of  vocational  education  has  been  some¬ 
what  uneven  during  this  entire  period,  but  shows  an  increasing  trend 
on  the  whole. 

However,  two  important  obstacles  to  the  expansion  of  education  in 
Angola  and  Mozambique  are  these: 

(1)  The  small  density  of  population  (nine  people  per  square 
mile  in  Angola  and  21  people  per  square  mile  in  Mozambique)  and 
the  consequent  absence  in  many  districts  of  a  minimum  concentra¬ 
tion  of  people  necessary  to  open  a  school. 

(2)  The  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  in  getting  teachers  of 
the  proper  standards  to  settle  in  the  small  isolated  rural  areas. 

Although  there  is  little  that  can  be  done  about  the  first  obstacle, 
there  is  in  progress  an  experiment  to  alleviate  the  second.  The 
rural  village  population  are  being  interviewed  in  an  effort  to  get  them 
to  persuade  some  of  the  local  youth  who  have  elementary  education, 
but  who  have  migrated  to  urban  centers,  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Those  young  people  who  would  be  willing  to  do  so  and  who  have  the 
approval  of  the  villagers  would  then  be  given  an  intensive  teacher¬ 
training  course.  Following  this  course,  they  would  be  assigned  to 
the  village  as  teachers  with  government  assurance  that  their  pay, 
prestige,  and  benefits  would  be  those  commensurate  with  the  dignity 
of  the  teaching  profession.  Also  a  long-term  program  of  school  book 
publishing  is  being  pushed.  Following  the  above  program,  it  is  hoped 
that  by  1965  about  60  percent  of  the  school-age  population  in 
Portuguese  Africa  will  be  in  schools. 

Beside  the  normal  educational  budgets  of  the  provinces  concerned, 
an  estimated  $15  million  has  been  allocated  for  the  building  and 
equipping  of  a  whole  new  range  of  schools  in  both  Angola  and 
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Mozambique  before  1965.  This  figure  may  well  be  increased  from 
other  sources  if  conditions  allow. 

There  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  in  the  educational  field  in 
Portuguese  Africa  and  many  problems  remain  to  be  solved;  but 
encouraging  progress  has  certainly  been  made,  particularly  in  recent 
years.  In  fact,  in  comparison  with  the  educational  systems  of  several 
other  countries  in  the  middle  belt  of  Africa,  the  Portuguese  overseas 
territories,  stand  up  quite  favorably;  and  in  relation  to  two  (Ethiopia 
and  Liberia,  both  of  whom  are  usually  very  quick  to  condemn 
Portugal  for  “backwardness”  in  Africa)  Portuguese  systems  are  defi¬ 
nitely  more  advanced. 

Ethiopia  still  has  a  literacy  rate  of  less  than  10  percent  and  only 
about  three  percent  of  school-age  children  are  at  present  in  at¬ 
tendance;  although  some  of  the  nation’s  church  and  monastic  schools 
can  be  reckoned  among  the  oldest  in  the  world,  the  country  still  does 
not  have  (except  for  undergraduate  colleges)  a  single  university. 
The  first  university  was  scheduled  to  be  opened  in  September  1961, 
but  this  was  delayed  because  there  were  not  enough  secondary  schools 
to  supply  it  with  pupils. 

Likewise  in  Liberia,  although  education  facilities  of  a  kind  have 
been  established  for  over  a  century  in  the  country,  they  cater  almost 
exclusively  to  the  needs  of  the  tiny  Americo-Liberian  communities 
of  the  towns  and  hardly  at  all  to  those  of  the  indigineous  tribes  of 
the  interior,  who  comprise  almost  95  percent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  country. 

Comparisons  of  systems  which  may  have  little  else  in  common 
other  than  that  they  are  “educational”  systems  is  not  easy.  Nor  is 
any  such  comparison  dealing  with  African  countries  as  easy  as  a 
comparison  dealing  with  other  parts  of  the  world  might  be.  Figures 
for  African  countries  dealing  with  any  subject  are  sketchy,  incom¬ 
plete,  and  many  times  at  best  only  estimates.  But  a  look  at  the 
facts  that  are  available  in  the  following  categories  will  allow  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  opinions. 

ENROLLMENT  AS  A  PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION 

In  this  section  of  Africa,  the  statistics  for  32  countries — including 
those  under  each  of  the  four  colonial  powers  and  two  independent 
countries  at  the  time  (Ethiopia  and  Liberia) — were  compiled  in 
different  categories. 

Table  I  of  the  appendix  shows  enrollment  at  all  levels  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  these  32  countries  in  1957-58.  The  development  of  educa¬ 
tion  varies,  of  course,  between  the  different  countries  of  the  region. 
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but  nowhere  does  pupil  enrollment  attain  20  percent  of  the  total 
population.  In  nine  of  the  32  countries  the  proportion  is  between 
10  and  18  percent,  and  in  14  countries,  less  than  five  percent.  Of 
the  nine  countries  with  a  proportion  between  10  and  18  percent,  you 
find  the  influence  of  the  British,  the  French,  and  the  Belgian.  But 
in  the  14  countries  with  a  proportion  of  less  than  five  percent,  you 
find  the  influence  of  the  British,  the  French,  the  Belgian,  and  the 
Portuguese.  And,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  two  countries  which 
have  been  independent  the  longest  are  both  among  the  last  14 — 
Ethiopia  with  next  to  the  lowest  percentage  proportion,  only  0.9 
percent,  and  Liberia  with  only  4.1  percent. 

The  countries  under  British  influence  range  in  percentage  from 
the  low  of  the  32  countries  (0.8  percent  in  Nigeria)  to  the  high 
for  the  32  countries  (18.0  percent  in  Basutoland,  one  of  the  High 
Commission  Territories. 

And  the  range  in  percentages  of  the  French-influenced  countries 
is  also  great — from  1.2  percent  for  Mali  to  10.8  percent  for  the 
Congo  (Brazzaville). 

The  ranges  for  the  Belgian  and  Portuguese  territories  are  not 
quite  so  great.  The  former  Belgian  Congo  has  12.5  percent  while 
former  Ruanda-Urundi  has  only  5.3  percent;  and  Angola  is  the 
low  for  the  Portuguese  territories  with  2.0  percent  and  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  and  Mozambique  both  have  6.0  percent.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  15  countries  have  a  much  smaller  percentage 
than  do  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  Mozambique,  their  6.0  percent 
being  very  close  to  the  average  enrollment  percentage  for  all  32 
countries  of  6.6  percent.  And  five  countries  rank  lower  than  Angola’s 
2.0  percent,  one  of  them  being  Ethiopia. 

The  most  obvious  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  table  is 
that  the  two  long-time  independent  countries,  Ethiopia  and  Liberia, 
both  made  “unfavorable”  showing — particularly  Ethiopia.  However, 
looking  at  these  statistics,  it  would  not  be  sound  to  make  a  broad 
statement  that  one  colonizing  power  has  done  better  than  the  other. 


PUPIL-TEACHER  RATIOS 

In  Table  II  of  the  appendix,  the  pupfl-teacher  ratios  in  primary 
and  general  secondary  education  is  shown  in  these  32  countries. 

For  a  number  of  countries  data  on  number  of  teachers  were  avail¬ 
able  only  for  public  schools.  The  approximate  average  pupil-teacher 
ratios  for  the  32  countries  under  review  were  38  in  primary  educa¬ 
tion  and  25  in  general  secondary  education. 
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In  primary  schools,  the  highest  ratios  (more  than  50  children  per 
teacher)  were  observed  in  Cameroun,  Central  African  Republic,  the 
Congo  (Brazzaville),  Malagasy  Republic,  Portuguese  Guinea,  Tangan¬ 
yika,  and  Togo.  In  a  further  1 1  countries  the  ratio  was  40  or  above. 
In  only  three  countries  were  there  fewer  than  30  children  per 
teacher,  with  Ghana,  Liberia,  Mozambique,  and  Uganda  coming  in 
at  a  relatively  low  31  pupils  per  teacher — seven  lower  than  the 
overall  average  of  38  pupils  per  teacher. 

In  general  secondary  education  the  pupil-teacher  ratios  varied  be¬ 
tween  a  minimum  of  nine  in  former  Ruanda-Urundi  to  a  maximum 
of  56  and  57  in  the  Malagasy  Republic  and  the  Central  African 
Republic  respectively.  Nine  countries  had  pupil-teacher  ratios  in 
general  secondary  education  ranging  from  21  to  40,  and  three  others 
had  ratios  over  40.  There  were  16  countries,  including  Angola 
(with  16),  Mozambique  (with  16),  and  Portuguese  Guinea  (with 
17),  with  ratios  between  nine  and  20 — well  below  the  average  of  25 
pupils  per  teacher  in  all  the  countries. 

It  may  be  considered  that  a  satisfactory  pupil-teacher  ratio  at 
primary  level  would  be  about  35,  and  at  general  secondary  level 
between  20  and  25.  On  this  basis,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  these 
32  African  countries  are  attempting  to  educate  too  many  children 
with  too  few  teachers,  particularly  at  the  primary  level. 

INCREASE  IN  PUPIL  ENROLLMENT 
AND  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS 

Table  III  of  the  appendix  is  perhaps  the  best  statistical  survey 
of  the  growth  being  made  in  the  educational  systems  in  these  32 
countries  of  Africa.  This  table  shows  the  increase  in  pupil  enrollment 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  from  1953  to  1957. 

The  figures  on  the  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  were  not 
available  for  this  period  or  a  corresponding  period  for  three  countries 
— the  Congo  (Leopoldville),  Malagasy  Republic,  and  Portuguese 
Guinea. 

The  approximate  average  of  pupil  enrollment  increase  in  the  32 
countries  was  45  percent  from  roughly  1953  to  1957.  Sixteen  of  the 
32  countries  had  percentages  in  excess  of  45  percent,  and  eight 
countries  had  percentages  of  60  percent  or  better.  The  highest 
percentage  of  increase  was  a  big  80  percent  in  Mozambique  with 
Guinea  being  only  slightly  behind  with  79  percent.  Perhaps  in  this 
comparison  of  pupil  enrollment  increase  a  trend  can  be  seen  from 
this  fact:  Of  the  eight  countries  having  better  than  60  percent, 
three  of  them  were  under  the  Portuguese  influence — Mozambique 
(with  the  high  of  80  percent),  Angola  (with  64  percent),  and 
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Portuguese  Guinea  (with  63  percent).  The  other  Portuguese  province, 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  had  a  42  percent  increase,  only  slightly  lower 
than  the  approximate  average.  The  lowest  percentage  of  pupH 
increase  was  11  percent  in  Nyasaland,  with  Liberia  next  with  18 
percent  and  Ethiopia,  Ruanda-Urundi,  and  Basutoland  coming  in 
third  from  the  bottom  with  21  percent  increase  each. 

In  the  percent  of  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  during  this 
period.  Ivory  Coast  came  out  best  with  a  high  of  71  percent. 
Mozambique  came  in  second  highest  with  a  65  percent  increase. 
The  average  approximate  increase  in  the  29  countries  with  these 
figures  available  was  36  percent.  The  lowest  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  teachers  was  four  percent  in  former  Ruanda-Urundi. 

CONCLUSION 

In  light  of  the  findings  of  the  last  table  (Table  IV),  which  showed 
that  the  Portuguese  overseas  provinces  seemed  to  have  consistently 
grown  the  fastest  in  pupil  enrollment  and  the  number  of  teachers, 
one  might  conclude  that  the  emphasis  on  education  in  Angola,  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  Mozambique,  and  Portuguese  Guinea  is  much  greater 
than  that  shown  in  the  neighboring  countries.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
great  strides  are  being  made  in  these  four  provinces,  but  since  later 
figures  than  those  for  1957  are  not  available  for  most  of  the  other 
countries,  a  later  comparison  is  not  feasible. 

However,  the  latest  figures  for  Angola,  dated  December  31,  1960, 
show  the  following  comparisons  with  the  1957  UNESCO  figures 
for  Angola: 

— There  was  in  increase  of  583  primary  schools  (40  percent  in¬ 
crease  over  1957),  with  an  increase  of  695  primary  teacher  (32  per¬ 
cent  increase)  and  37,904  additional  primary  pupils  (46  percent 
increase). 

— In  general  secondary  education,  there  were  10  schools  added 
(31  percent  increase),  with  an  increase  of  2,185  general  secondary 
pupils  (46  percent  increase)  along  with  a  decrease  of  26  general 
secondary  teachers. 

— In  vocational  education,  there  was  a  decrease  of  six  schools 
(possibly  due  to  reclassification  between  vocational  and  general 
secondary  education),  but  32  more  teachers  were  added  (12  per¬ 
cent  increase)  and  1,257  more  pupils  were  enrolled  (34  percent 
increase).  (See  Table  IV  in  the  appendix.)  It  seems  fair  and  logical 
to  estimate  that  certainly  Mozambique  and  possibly  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  and  Portuguese  Guinea  have  enjoyed  similar  increases  since 
1957. 
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Although  no  figures  have  as  yet  been  published,  it  is  known  that 
the  Portuguese  have  made  a  determined  effort  in  the  last  year  or  so 
to  improve  the  educational  facilities  in  their  overseas  territories, 
particularly  in  Angola,  where  the  number  of  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers  is  reported  to  have  almost  doubled  in  the  last  six  months  alone. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  there  is  not  much  which  remains  to 
be  done,  but  a  promising  start  has  already  been  made  and  the 
situation  is  certainly  not  nearly  as  bad  as  some  of  Portugal’s 
numerous  critics  would  have  one  believe.  As  in  all  Africa,  further 
progress  in  the  improvement  of  education  largely  depends  on  the 
development  of  communications,  and  the  increase  in  industrial  and 
commercial  activity  to  provide  revenues  to  support  advanced  pro¬ 
grams.  Undoubtedly  both  Angola  and  Mozambique  will  require  some 
degree  of  outside  aid  to  help  improve  their  education  facilities;  but 
given  these  prerequisites,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
encouraging  start,  which  has  already  been  made,  cannot  be  expanded 
and  developed. 


THE  APPENDIX 

All  figures  for  the  first  three  tables  were  compiled  from  data 
given  in  WORLD  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  III,  Secondary 
Education.  Printed  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1961,  by  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO). 

The  figures  for  1957/58  in  the  fourth  table  were  obtained 
from  the  source  mentioned  above.  The  figures  in  this  table  for 
December  31,  1960,  approximately  two  years  later,  were  obtained 
from  the  Portuguese  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Table  I 


Enrollment  at  all  levels  of  education  as  a  proportion  of  total  population  in 
32  countries  in  Africa  in  the  school  year  1957-58. 


Countries 

Total  enroll¬ 
ment  at  all 
levels  (OOO’s) 

Estimated 

Population 

(OOO’s) 

Enrollment  as 
percentage  of 
population 

Angola _ 

91.0 

4,508 

2.0 

Cameroun _ 

304.3 

3,187 

9.5 

Cape  Verde  Islands _ 

11.5 

192 

6.0 

Central  African  Republic _ 

47.3 

1,140 

4.1 

Congo  (Brazzaville) _ 

82.4 

762 

10.8 

Congo  (Leopoldville) _ 

1,634.4 

13,124 

12.5 

Dahomey _ 

78.2 

1,715 

4.6 

Ethiopia _  _ 

181.2 

20,000 

0.9 

Gabon _ 

41.0 

410 

10.0 

Gambia _ 

6.6 

290 

2.3 

Ghana _ 

615.9 

4,763 

12.9 

Guinea _ 

45.3 

2,498 

1.8 

High  Commission  Territories 

Basutoland _ 

117.1 

658 

18.0 

Bechuanaland _ 

29.5 

334 

9.0 

Swaziland _ 

28.0 

267 

11.0 

Ivory  Coast _ 

95.7 

2,607 

3.7 

Kenya _  _ 

564.8 

6,254 

9.0 

Liberia  _ 

51.1 

1,250 

4.1 

Mali _ 

44.8 

3,730 

1.2 

Malagasy  Republic _ 

342.3 

4,930 

6.9 

Mozambique _ 

371.3 

6,234 

6.0 

Nigeria _ 

2,596.2 

33,995 

0.8 

Portuguese  Guinea _ 

11.5 

559 

2.1 

Rhodesia  &  Nyasaland, 

Federation  of 

Northern  Rhodesia _ 

252.7 

2,240 

11.3 

Nyasaland _  _ 

268.4 

2,650 

10.1 

Southern  Rhodesia _ 

458.4 

2,560 

17.9 

Ruanda-Urundi  _ 

242.5 

4,568 

5.3 

Sierra  Leone _ 

69.7 

2,120 

3.3 

Tanganyika _ 

423.0 

8,760 

4.8 

Togo - 

72.7 

1,093 

6.7 

Uganda _ 

468.4 

5,680 

8.2 

Upper  Volta  _ 

42.9 

3,380 

1.3 

TOTAL _ 

9,691.1 

146,458 

6.6 

Source:  Compiled  from  data  given  in  WORLD  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  III,  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education.  Printed  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1961,  by  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO). 
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Table  II 


Pupil-teacher  ratios  at  primary  and  general  secondary  levels  of  education 
in  32  countries  of  Africa  around  1957. 


Primary 

General  Secondary 

Country 

Teachers 

Pupil- 

teacher 

ratio 

Teachers 

Pupil- 

teacher 

ratio 

Angola _ 

2,125 

40 

280 

16 

Cameroun  _ 

5,858 

50 

205 

15 

Cape  Verde  Islands  _ 

220 

46 

36 

24 

Central  African  Republic _ 

446(1) 

59(1) 

13(1) 

57(1) 

Congo  (Brazzaville) _ 

568(1) 

62(1) 

53(1) 

22(1) 

Congo  (Leopoldville) _ 

39,915(2) 

29(2) 

405(2) 

20(2) 

Dahomey  _ _ 

782(1) 

45(1) 

37(1) 

27(1) 

Ethiopia  (inch  Eritrea) _ 

5,077 

34 

81(1) 

43(1) 

Gabon  _ 

413(1) 

48(1) 

13(1) 

44(1) 

Gambia _ 

201 

29 

37 

17 

Ghana _ 

15,249 

31 

4,733 

30 

Guinea _ 

843(1) 

38(1) 

41(1) 

42(1) 

High  Commission  Territories 
Basutoland _ 

2,314 

49 

77 

17 

Bechuanaland _ 

796 

37 

30 

11 

Swaziland  _ 

785 

35 

65 

11 

Ivory  Coast  (3) _ 

1,474(1) 

38(1) 

75(1) 

27(1) 

Kenya _ 

13,095 

42 

693 

16 

Liberia  (  3  ) _ 

1,478 

31 

152 

16 

Mali _ 

925(1) 

40(1) 

57(1) 

29(1) 

Malagasy  Republic _ 

3,281(1) 

63(1) 

102(1) 

56(1) 

Mozambique _ 

419(1) 

31(1) 

196 

16 

Nigeria  (incl.  Southern 

Cameroons  ) _ 

86,960 

29 

3,535 

19 

Portuguese  Guinea _ 

181 

62 

14 

17 

Rhodesia  &  Nyasaland, 
Federation  of 


Northern  Rhodesia  (4)-.- 

4,781 

48 

85 

19 

Nyasaland  (4) _ 

6,149 

43 

68 

14 

Southern  Rhodesia  (4) _ 

..  10,853 

37 

101 

23 

Ruanda-Urundi _ 

5,822(5) 

41(5) 

81 

9 

Sierra  Leone _ 

1,863 

33 

311 

19 

Tanganyika _ 

6,766 

55 

2,121 

21 

Togo - 

697(1) 

51(1) 

31(1) 

17(1) 

Uganda _ 

...  14,131 

31 

1,045 

24 

Upper  Volta _ 

856(6) 

44(6) 

42(6) 

24(6) 

Approximate  averages 

32  countries _ 

235,332 

38 

14,821 

25 

1.  Public  schools  only.  4.  African  education  only. 

2.  Data  for  1955-56.  5.  Including  pre-primary  education. 

3.  Data  for  1956-57.  6.  Data  for  1958-59. 

Source;  Compiled  from  data  given  in  WORLD  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATION,  III,  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education.  Printed  New  York,  N.Y.,  1961,  by  UNESCO. 
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Table  III 

Increase  in  pupil  enrollment  and  number  of  teachers  from  1953  to  1957, 
in  32  countries  of  Africa. 


Country 

Pupil 

Enrollment  (11) 
Percent  of  Increase 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Percent  of  Increase 

Angola _ 

64% 

39% 

Cameroun _ 

72% 

48% 

Cape  Verde  Islands _ 

42% 

15%  (1) 

Central  African  Republic _ 

53% 

35% 

Congo  (Brazzaville) _ 

39% 

18% 

Congo  (Leopoldville).. _ 

64% 

Dahomey _ 

40% 

57%  (2) 

Ethiopia _ 

21%  (1) 

.24%  (1) 

Gabon _ 

39% 

25% 

Gambia _ 

35% 

20% 

Ghana _ 

28% 

18%(2)(3) 

Guinea _ 

79% 

64% 

High  Commission  Territories 

Basutoland _ 

21% 

24% 

Bechuanaland _ 

57% 

37% 

Swaziland _ 

60% 

57% 

Ivory  Coast _ 

58%  (2) 

71%  (4) 

Kenya _ 

50% 

41%  (5) 

Liberia _ 

18%  (6) 

19%  (6)(7) 

Mali _ 

31% 

40% 

Malagasy  Republic _ 

22%  (8) 

Mozambique _ 

80% 

65% 

Nigeria _  _ _ _ 

50%  (2) 

24%  (9) 

Portuguese  Guinea _ 

63%  (2) 

Rhodesia  &  Nyasaland, 

Federation  of 

Northern  Rhodesia  (10)  ... 

26%  (2)(5) 

11%  (5) 

Nyasaland  (10) _ 

11%  (2) 

7%  (1) 

Southern  Rhodesia  (10)  . 

53% 

26% 

Ruanda-Urundi _ 

21%  (5) 

4%  (5) 

Sierra  Leone _ 

48% 

39%  (2) 

Tanganyika _ 

43% 

55% 

Togo - 

34% 

36%  (5) 

Uganda _ 

53% 

46% 

Upper  Volta _ 

70% 

62% 

Approximate  average  of  pupil 
enrollment  increase  in  32 

countries _ 

45% 

Approximate  increase  in  the 

29  countries  available _ 

36% 

1.  Data  for  1955-1957. 

2.  Data  for  1954-1957. 

3.  Not  including  pre-primary. 

4.  Not  including  teacher-training. 

5.  Not  including  adult  education. 

6.  Data  for  1954-1956. 


7.  Not  including  vocational  and  teacher¬ 
training. 

8.  Including  primary  and  general  sec¬ 
ondary  only. 

9.  Data  for  1956-1957. 

10.  African  education  only. 

11.  Not  including  higher  education. 
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Table  IV 


Percentage  of  increase  in  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils  in  Angola  from 
1957-58  until  December  31,  1960 — approximately  2  years  later. 


1957-58 

Figures 

12/31/60 

Figures 

Increase 

Percentage 
of  Increase 

PRIMARY* 

Schools _ 

1,428 

2,011 

583 

40% 

Teachers _ 

2,125 

2,820 

695 

32% 

Pupils _ 

...  83,060 

120,964 

37,904 

46% 

GENERAL  SECONDARY 

Schools _ 

32 

42 

10 

31% 

Teachers  _ 

280 

254 

(Decrease 
of  26) 

Pupils _ 

_..  4,705 

6,890 

2,185 

46% 

VOCATIONAL 

Schools _ 

21 

15 

(Decrease 
of  6)** 

Teachers _ 

262 

294 

32 

12% 

Pupils _ 

...  3,383 

4,640 

1,257 

34% 

*  Nowhere  do  these  figures  show  the  numher  of  pupils  in  the  catechist  schools  of  the 
missions — the  pre-primary  schools  which  teach  only  the  fundamentals  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  If  those  pupils  were  included  for  both  years,  the  number 
of  pupils  would  increase  drastically.  For  example,  the  total  figure  for  pre-primary 
and  primary  pupils  in  Angola  for  1958-59  was  681,757.  This  included  387,000 
pupils  in  pre-primary  Catholic  mission  catechist  schools,  160,000  pupils  in  pre¬ 
primary  Protestant  mission  catechist  schools,  and  the  134,757  pupils  in  actual  pri¬ 
mary  schools. 

**  This  decrease  may  be  due  to  reclassification  between  the  general  secondary  and 
vocational  schools. 
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